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In the following article, I propose to communicate such 
facts concerning the languages or dialects of this part of 
Africa, as I have been able to ascertain, either by my own 
study and observation, or from the works of others more learn- 
ed and experienced on the subject than myself. Among the 
authorities to which I am indebted, I must mention a man- 
uscript grammar by Rev. N. Adams, M.D. ; A grammar of 
the Kaffir language, byW.B. Boyce; Etudes sur la Langue 
Sechuana, par E. Casalis; The Missionary Magazine; 
and the oral instructions of the older missionaries of our So- 
ciety in this field, and of Rev. H. Schreuder, a missionary 
from Norway. 

I shall, in the first place, endeavor to present some of the 
more important characteristics and principles of the Zulu 
dialect, which is the language of the natives in the colony of 
Natal, and of the Amazulu, to the north-east of this colony ; 
and shall afterwards speak of the dialects of Southern Africa, 
generally. 

I. On the Zulu Dialect. 
Elementary Sounds. 

The elementary sounds of the Zulu are twenty-six in 
number, which we represent by the letters of the English 
alphabet : a, b, c, d, e,f, etc. 
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They are divided into vowels, consonants, and clicks. 
The vowels are five in number, viz : a as in father ; e as a 
in name ; i as ee in meet; o as in pole; and u as oo in pool. 
The consonants are nearly the same as in English, except 
that g is always hard, as in give, and r is a guttural ; g and 
j sometimes become nasalized by the sound of n put before 
them, as gi or ngi, je or nje; and by some tribes y is substi- 
tuted for /, as sila or siya, to grind ; p and b are inter- 
changeable, as ibetya or ipetya. 

The clicks are three, represented by the following let- 
ters, viz : c for the dental click, so called from its being made 
by compressing the tongue upon the front teeth and with- 
drawing it suddenly, with a suction of air ; q for the palatal 
click, made by compressing the tip of the tongue upon the 
palate, and suddenly withdrawing it ; and x for the lateral 
click, made by compressing the sides of the tongue upon the 
side teeth, and the suction of air on a sudden withdrawal of 
the tongue from the teeth. 

The clicks are difficult of pronunciation to a foreigner ; 
but, as uttered by a native, are thought by some to be an or- 
nament to the language. They may have been introduced 
from the Hottentot language ; or, as some suppose, may be 
a remnant of the primitive state of this language, having orig- 
inated in efforts to imitate sounds in nature, or to convey a 
meaning by resemblance in expression. 

Syllabification. 

In every word there are as many syllables as vowels 
or diphthongs. Every syllable ends with a vowel, or 
with the consonant m or n. Those ending with m or n 
are few, and generally the initials of nouns. The enun- 
ciation of m at the end of a syllable is often aided by 
inserting after it a furtive vowel, u, and sometimes i. When 
the furtive vowel u is thus inserted after m, in the initial syl- 
lable of a word in the singular, it disappears in the formation 
of the plural, as : umzi, or umuzi, a kraal ; plural, imizi, 
kraals : umntu, or umuntu, a man ; plural, abantu, men. 
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Euphony. 

The great peculiarity which pervades the Zulu dialect is 
strict attention to euphony and precision. Each of these is 
eminently secured by a peculiar and remarkable assimilation 
of initial sounds in related and connected words, called eu- 
phonic concord. In addition to this, the euphony of the lan- 
guage is farther promoted by a variety of changes, omissions, 
and insertions of letters, similar to what are found in other 
languages, especially the Greek. 

The euphonic or alliteral concord causes the initial ele- 
ment of the noun, a letter, a syllable, or syllables, to re-appear 
as the initial element of the adjective agreeing with the noun ; 
requires the pronoun to assume a form corresponding to the 
initial of the noun for which it stands ; and detaches the 
important part of the initial of the governing noun, to assist in 
forming a bond of connection with and control over the noun, 
or pronoun, governed in the genitive. This often causes the 
repetition of the same letter or letters at the beginning of sev- 
eral words, and points out all the various modifications and 
limitations of the subject or the object in a sentence ; alike 
promoting in a high degree a soft, fluent, and harmonious 
enunciation, and imparting distinctness, precision, and force 
to the expression of ideas. Take, for example, izimvu zami 
zi ya li zua ilizui lami, literally, (the) sheep of me they do it 
hear (the) voice of me, i. e. my sheep hear my voice. Here 
the euphonic letter z in zami, and the pronoun zi, point di- 
rectly to the initial izim of the noun izimvu ; while the pro- 
noun li, and the euphonic letter I in lami, point to the initial 
Hi of the noun ilizui. 

Accentuation. 

The accent falls usually on the penult, but sometimes upon 
the antepenult, and occasionally upon the last syllable of a 
word. 

There are eight parts of speech, the same as in English, 
except the article, which is wanting in the Zulu. 

VOL. I. HO. IV. 52 
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Nouns. 



This dialect is rich in nouns denoting different objects of 
the same genus, according to some variety of color, redun- 
dancy or deficiency of members, or some other peculiarity ; 
thus, one noun signifies " a cow," another "a red cow," an- 
other " a brown cow," another " a white cow," another " a 
barren cow," etc. Abstract nouns are generally derived from 
adjectives by prefixing ubu, as : kulu, great ; ubukulu, great- 
ness. Proper names are taken from some object or incident 
in common life, thus : Untaba comes from intaba, a moun- 
tain ; Ubalekile signifies " she has run away." There are 
very few nouns expressing the abstractions of mind, or spir- 
itual things. 

Every noun consists of two parts : the initial, and the radi- 
cal. The initial, whether a single letter or a syllable, is that 
part of the noun, which, in a modified form, re-appears in the 
beginning of all adjectives agreeing with it ; from which also 
its pronoun is derived ; and by which the number, class, and 
condition of the noun are determined. The rest of the noun 
is called the radical, or root. For example : um is the ini- 
tial, and fazi the root, of the noun urnfazi, a woman ; in the 
initial, and to the root, of the noun into, a thing. This ini- 
tial element has sometimes been called a prefix. It is not, 
however, a prefix, but an essential part of the noun, without 
which the noun is not a noun, is not complete, and has no 
signification. 

The initial of a noun, in impressing its image upon an 
adjective, and in undergoing various inflections to assist in 
indicating the number and condition of the noun, bears a 
strong resemblance to the terminations of a noun in Latin and 
Greek. The initial elements and euphonic letters of the 
several classes are as follows : 
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Class. 1 Initials. 

i 


Euphonic 
letters. 


Examples. 


1. U, Um (personal) 


w 


ubaba, my father ; urn/ana, a boy. 


2. In, Im 


y 


into, a thing ; imvu, a sheep. 


3. Hi, I 


l 


ilizue or izue, a country. 


4. Isi 


s 


isitya, a dish. 


5. Ulu, U 


lu 


uliidi or vti, a stick. 


6. Um (impersonal) 


w 


umusa, kindness. 


7. Ubu, U 


b 


ububomi or ubomi, life. 


8. Uku 


ku 


vkvMa, food. 


9. O, Aba 


b 


odade, sisters ; abantu, people. 


10. Ama 


no euphonic 


amadoda, men. 


i 
11. Izi, Izin, Izim 


z 


$ izitya, dishes ; izinto, things ; 
I izimvu, sheep. 


12. Imi 


y 


imiti, trees. 



Inflection of Nouns. 

All nouns of the first six classes are of the singular num- 
ber ; those of the seventh and eighth classes may be either 
singular or plural ; and all of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth classes are plural. 

Nouns of the singular number become plural by changing 
their initials, according to their several classes, thus : 



Class. 



1. 



3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 



Initials. 



U into O 



Um " 


Aba 


In " 


Izin, A ma 


Im " 

iii, i " 

Isi " 


Izim 
Ama 
Izi 


Ulu, U " 


Izin, O, Ama, 


Um " 


Imi 



Examples. 



ubaba 


pi. 


obaba. 


umfazi 


u 


abafazi. 


into 


tt 


izinto. 


indoda 


it 


amadoda. 


imvu 


It 


izimvu. 


ihashi 


tt 


amaliashi. 


isitya 


tt 


izitya. 


uluti 


tt 


izinti. 


ubala 


it 


obala. 


umhlambi 


it 


imihlambi 



It will be seen that nouns change their classes by chang- 
ing their number. 

The distinction of objects with regard to gender is scarcely 
recognized in the grammar of this dialect. The changes 
which must be made in the adjective, pronoun, or verb, are 
all determined by the initial element of the noun. A distinc- 
tion is made, however, between persons and things, in the 
first and sixth classes, all nouns in um which denote persons 
belonging to the first class, and those which denote things 
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belonging to the sixth. The distinction of masculine and 
feminine gender is made sometimes by the use of separate 
words, and sometimes by suffixing to nouns denoting the 
masculine, the particle kazi, to denote the feminine, as : um- 
fana, a boy ; intombazana, a girl ; inkosi, a king ; inkosikazi, 
a queen. There is a peculiarity in the words for " father" and 
" mother," a different word being used according as the pro- 
noun, connected with it, is of the first, second, or third person, 
as: ubaba, (my) father; uyihlo, (your) father ; uyise, (his) 
father; umame, (my) mother; unyoko, (your) mother ; unina, 
(his, her) mother. 

Nouns in the Zulu have four cases, viz : the Nominative, 
the Genitive, the Accusative, and the Locative. 

The Nominative case expresses simply the name of a thing, 
and is always accompanied by a pronoun, which is the direct 
subject of the verb, as : izinyoni zi ya kala, the birds sing, 
literally, (the) birds they do sing. When this case is used in 
addressing a person, the initial of the noun, if it consists of 
a single letter, is dropped, as : baba, father. 

The Genitive case denotes the relation of property or pos- 
session. The particle significant of this relation is the letter 
a, which is preceded by the euphonic letter of the governing 
noun. This particle a, prefixed to the noun governed, coa- 
lesces with the initial vowel of that noun, a+u becoming o, 
and a+i becoming e.* But when the initial vowel of the 
word governed is a, e, or o, the genitive vowel a is ab- 
sorbed in them. It has been already remarked, that to 
show the dependence of the genitive case, and to promote 
the precision and euphony of the language, a part of the ini- 
tial of the governing noun, called the euphonic letter, is taken 
out and prefixed to the noun governed. This seems to be 
a shortened form of the pronoun, and has some analogy to 
the Hebrew suffix pronoun. Take, for example, izinto zom- 
hlaba, things of earth, — here, the euphonic u of utnhlaba, 
the word governed, coalescing with the genitive particle a, 
makes o, and prefixed to this is the euphonic letter z of 

* The origin of e from a-\-i, and of o from a-\-u, is exhibited also in the 
Indo-European class of languages, and is called hy the Sanskrit grammarians 
gutia. 

i. w. o. 
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the governing word izinto ; ukuhla kuehashi, food of the 
horse, — here ku, the euphonic of ukuhla, a noun of the eighth 
class, is prefixed to ihashi, and the initial i of ihashi, coa- 
lescing with the governing particle a, makes e, so that the 
whole form is kuehashi, of the horse, the ku showing what 
belongs to the horse, namely, ukuhla, food. 

The names of persons, in the genitive, take before them 
ka, which is the genitive particle a hardened by k, and this is 
preceded sometimes by the personal pronoun of the govern- 
ing noun, as : umbuso ka ' Tixo, the kingdom of God ; ubuso 
buka Jehova, the face of Jehovah. In the last example, bu, 
the pronoun of ubuso, is joined with ka. 

The Accusative case is used to express the object of an 
action, or the complement of a preposition, and is the same 
in form as the nominative. 

The Locative case is used to point out the place of exist- 
ence, or of action. It denotes the place where a thing is or 
is done, and to or from which an action proceeds. It is 
generally formed by changing the initial vowel of the noun 
into e, and the final vowel into eni or ini, as : umhlaba, the 
earth, emhlabeni, in, on the earth ; isanhla, the hand, esanhle- 
ni, in the hand ; ilizue, the country, elizueni, in the country. 

Adjectives. 

There are only a few adjectives in this dialect ; but this 
deficiency is in part supplied by the use of nouns joined with 
prepositions, as adjectives, thus : urnuntu u n'amankla, the 
man is strong, literally, (the) man he with strength ; Utixo u 
nomusa (na+umusa), God is merciful ; u be nomsa, he was 
merciful. 

A verb, also, may be used as an adjective by connecting it 
with the noun in the same manner as adjectives are connected, 
and suffixing the termination yo, as : utyani obutambileyo, 
grass which is soft, — here tambtle is the perfect tense of the 
verb ukutamba, signifying " to be soft." The perfect tense 
of neuter verbs is used most frequently as an adjective. 

The adjective, having no initial element of its own, bor- 
rows one from the noun with which it agrees ; and the cor- 
respondence between the beginnings of the noun and its ad- 
jective, in this language, resembles that which is often found 
between the terminations of nouns and their adjectives, in 
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the Latin and Greek, as: izinto ezikle, nice things, liter, 
things which they nice ; ulcuazi okukulu, great knowledge, 
liter, knowledge which it great; abantu abaningi, many 
people, liter, abantu, people, a, who, aba, they, ningi, 
many.* See the relative pronoun. 

The initial of the noun detached and repeated before the 
adjective, becoming the initial of the adjective, is also a per- 
sonal pronoun, and has the relative pronoun incorporated with 
it, both which together serve the double purpose of a defini- 
tive and a copulative, to point to the noun with which the 
adjective agrees, and to connect the adjective with it, as : 
letu isitya esikulu, bring a large dish, — here est of the ad- 
jective esikulu consists of the relative pronoun a and the 
personal pronoun isi, the former, a, serving to continue the 
sentence leta isitya, bring a dish, and the latter, isi, show- 
ing with what the adjective agrees, or what is large ; fun- 
disa abantu abaningi, teach many people, liter, teach peo- 
ple who they many. 

But when, in English, the adjective would be connected 
with the noun by the substantive verb as a copula, that is, 
when the adjective is the predicate of the sentence, the per- 
sonal pronoun only is used, as : isitya si kulu, the dish is large, 
liter, (the) dish it large ; ukuhla ku hie, ku ningi, the food 
is nice and abundant, liter, (the) food it nice, it abundant. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

Adjectives having in themselves no inflection to express 
the comparative or the superlative degree, the use of sepa- 
rate words is resorted to, for this end. The comparative de- 
gree is denoted by the preposition ku, to, in relation to ; by 
the preposition pezu, over, above ; or by the verb ukuhlula, 
to surpass, as : umuntu um kulu kumfana, a man is greater 
than a boy, liter, great to a boy ; u ya tanda izinkomo pezu 
kuoyise, he loves cattle more than his father ; ubomi bu ya 
hlula ukuhla, life is more than, liter, surpasses food. The 
superlative degree is denoted by means of the adverb kakulu, 
greatly, or impela, decidedly, as : inkosi enkulu kakulu, a 
very great king. 

* Comp. Mpongwe nyeage, many. 
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Numeral Adjectives. 

Many of the terms used to express number are somewhat 
complex, being phrases rather than single words. The 
method of the natives is to commence counting by holding 
up the little finger of the left hand, proceeding thence to the 
thumb, which completes the hand, isanhfa, and is called 
isihlanu, five ; then, taking the thumb of the right hand, 
they go on in order, to the little finger of the same, and then 
strike their hands together, which makes up ten, ishumi. 
Numbers greater than ten are expressed by various circum- 
locutions, in which the ten, or tens, and the digits are in- 
terwoven with one another. The radical parts of the 
cardinal numbers are mainly as follows : nye, one ; bili, two ; 
tatu, three ; ne, four ; hlanu (the hand is done with), five ; 
tatisitupa (take the thumb), six; kombisa (point), or tatu- 
komba (take the pointer), seven ; sh.iyangalobili (leave two 
fingers), eight; shiyangalolunye (leave one finger), nine; 
ishumi, ten ; ishumilinanye (ten with one), eleven ; etc. 

Cardinal numbers are connected with nouns in the same 
manner as adjectives, thus: izinto ezimbili, two things, liter- 
ally, things which they two ; abantu abahlanu, five men ; 
amahashi amatatu, three horses. 

The ordinal numbers, except the first, are formed from the 
cardinal numbers by prefixing isi, as : kvqala, first ; isibili, 
second ; isilatu, third ; isine, fourth ; isihlanu, fifth ; isitati- 
situpa, sixth ; etc. 

Numeral adverbs are formed from the cardinal numbers by 
prefixing ka, as : kanye, once ; kabili, twice ; katatu, thrice, 
etc. 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns may be divided into five classes, viz : Personal, 
Relative, Interrogative, Demonstrative, and Indefinite. 

Personal pronouns admit the distinction of person, number, 
and case ; but gender is not denoted in either the first, second, 
or third person. Pronouns of the third person, in the Zulu, 
are a kind of reflection or image of the initials of the nouns 
for which they stand, and are used to show the condition of 
those nouns. There are, therefore, as many classes of them, 
as of nouns, that is, twelve. 
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Personal pronouns have three varieties of form, viz : the 
Radical, the Oblique, and the Definitive. The Radical is the 
groundform of the pronoun. It may be either the subject, 
or the object of a verb, and, if of the third person, it is the 
image of the initial of the noun for which it stands. For ex- 
amples, see the following tables. The Oblique form is used 
for the genitive governed by a noun, or it is employed with 
a preposition. It consists of two letters, and, if the pronoun 
is of the third person, these letters, except in the first class, 
are the euphonic of the noun referred to, together with the 
vowel o. See the following tables. The Definitive form is 
used either with another pronoun, or with a noun, to point 
out the person or thing spoken of, with emphasis and preci- 
sion. See the tables. 

These several forms of the pronoun, as related to other 
words, may be called the Radical Nominative and Radical Ac- 
cusative ; the Oblique Genitive and Oblique Accusative ; and 
the Definitive Nominative and Definitive Accusative. Thus, 
in : gi ya 'm bona, I see him, gi, I, is the radical nominative, 
and 'm, him, the radical accusative ; in u ya ngi bona, he 
sees me, u, he, is the radical nominative, and ngi, me, is the 
radical accusative ; in umfazi wake u ya lima ga lo igeja, 
his wife digs with a pick, liter, (the) wife of him she does 
dig with it, a pick, ke, preceded by the genitive particle a, 
and w, as the euphonic of umfazi, is the oblique genitive, 
and lo, preceded by the preposition ga, is the oblique accusa- 
tive ; in wena u ya si bona Una, you see us, literally, you 
(in particular, or emphatically,) you do us see us, (in particu- 
lar,) wena is the definitive nominative, and Una the definitive 
accusative ; and without these definitive pronouns the sen- 
tence might read " he sees it," instead of " you see us," the 
pronoun u being either the second, or the third person singu- 
lar, and the pronoun si being either the first person plural, or 
the third person singular, and referring to any noun of the 
fourth class, — see the tables ; so : ihashi li ya bu tanda utyani, 
the horse loves grass, liter, (the) horse it does it love grass; 
hamba na bo, go with them, where bo refers to a noun of the 
ninth class ; and igama lake, his name, where the pronoun 
ke, of the first class, takes the genitive particle a, and the 
euphonic I of igama, of the third class, making lake. 
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Declension of Personal Pronouns. 
First Person Singular. 

Radical form, gi, I, me ; the subject, or the object of a verb. 
Oblique " mi, of, to, by, with me ; used with a noun, or 

a preposition. 
Definitive " mina, I, me, in particular. 

First Person Plural. 
Radical form, si, we, us ; the subject, or the object of a verb. 
Oblique " tu, used with a noun, or ti, used with a prepo- 
sition, of, to, by, with us. 
Definitive " Una, we, us, in particular. 

Second Person Singular. 

Radical form, u, as the subject of a verb, or ku, as the ob- 
ject, you. 

Oblique " ko, with a noun, or we, with a preposition, 
of, to, by, with you. 

Definitive " wena, you, in particular. 

Second Person Plural. 

Radical form, ni, you ; the subject, or the object of a verb. 
Oblique " nu, with a noun, or ni, with a preposition, 

of, to, by, with you. 
Definitive " nina, you, in particular. 

Third Person. 



Class, 


Initials of (he 


Radical form. 


Oblique form. 


Definitive form. 


he, him, she, her, 


of, to, by, with, 


he, him, she, her, 




Antecedent. 


it, they, them. 


him,her,it,them. 


it, they, them, 


~TT 








in particular. 


U,Um 


um, u 


ke, ye 


yena 


2. 


In, Im 


in, i 


yo 


yona 
lona 


3. 


Ili, I 


ili, U 


lo 


4. 


Isi 


isi, si 


so 


sona 


5. 


Ulu, U 


ulu, lu 


lo 


lona 


6. 


Um 


u 


wo 


wona 


i. 


Ubu,U 


ubu, bu 


bo 


bona 


8. 


Uku 


uku, ku 


ko 


kona 


9. 


0, Aba 


aba, ba 


bo 


bona 


10. 


Ama 


ama, a 


wo 


wona 


11. 


Izi, Izin, etc. 


izi, zi 


zo 


zona 


12. 


Imi 


imi,i 


yo | yona 



VOL. I. HO. IV. 
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Note. — Some have made five cases for the pronoun of 
each person, and for some of the cases double or triple 
forms, as : 

1st Nom. mina, I ; 2d Nom. gi, I. 

Gen. ami, of me. 
Dat. kumi, to me. 
1st Ace. mina, me ; 2d Ace. gi, me. 
1st Abl. gitni, by me ; 2d Abl. garni, through me ; 
3d Abl. nami, with me ; etc. 

What is called the Relative pronoun might better be called 
the relative particle, as it is insufficient, without the co-ope- 
ration of the personal pronoun, to point out the antecedent, or 
the noun to which reference is made. The relative pronoun 
or particle, in its simplest form, is a, the same as the geni- 
tive particle, which seems intended to mark a close connec- 
tion. The relative is always combined with the personal 
pronoun, that is, with the initial element of the antecedent, 
or its representative, according to the general euphonic prin- 
ciples of the language. Thus, if the personal pronoun begins 
with u, a + u coalesce into o; if with i, a+i coalesce into e; 
but if with a, the relative, a, undergoes no change, as: 
umuntu o bona, the man who sees, literally, (the) man who 
he sees ; ihashi eli hamba, the horse which walks, liter, (the) 
horse which it walks ; abautu abalungileyo, men who are 
good, liter, (the) men who they good, etc. The relative 
is not inflected. 

There is properly but one Interrogative pronoun, viz : ni, 
what ? But this enters as a constituent into several com- 
pound interrogatives, which, though originally phrases, have 
come, by usage, to be regarded as single words. Some of 
these are : ubani or ubanina ? who ? kabani, whose ? of 
whom ? Pi has been called an interrogative pronoun, but it 
is more properly an adverb, signifying " where ?" 

The Demonstrative, like the personal pronoun, varies ac- 
cording to the initial of the noun to which it points, and the 
nearness of the object signified. If it points to a distant ob- 
ject, it terminates in o ; if to a very distant object, it termin- 
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ates in ya; and the greater the distance, the greater the 
prolongation and emphasis of ya. For example : leli 'hashi, 
this horse ; lelo 'hashi, that horse ; leliya ihashi, that horse 
yonder ; lesi 'sitya, this dish ; leso 'sitya, that dish ; lesiya 
isitya, that dish yonder; laba 'bantu, this people; labo 'bantu, 
that people : labaya abantu, that people in the distance. 

There are three Indefinite pronouns, viz : nye, one, another, 
some ; ningi, much, many ; and onke, all, each. Nye and 
ningi are united with nouns in the same manner as adjectives, 
thus : into enye, one thing, liter, thing which it one ; irn- 
pahla eminingi, many goods, liter, goods which they many. 
Onke takes before it the euphonic letter of the noun with 
which it agrees, as : abantu bonke, all people ; insimu yonke, 
each garden. 

Verbs. 

The root of a verb is the same as the infinitive mode, re- 
jecting uku, the sign of the infinitive, thus : bona is the root 
of ukubona, to see, and enza is the root of ukuenza, to make. 

There are both regular and irregular verbs. Regular verbs 
are those of which the roots consist of more than one sylla- 
ble, and begin with a consonant, as : ukutanda, to love. 
Irregular verbs are those of which the roots are monosyllabic, 
or begin with a vowel, as : ukuti, to say ; ukupo, to give ; 
ukuenza, to make. 

In regular verbs, the root is identical with the second per- 
son singular of the imperative mode ; but not so in irregular 
verbs, the latter taking a prefix in this mode, for euphony. 

The Zulu dialect, like others which have never been 
cultivated, is rich in forms for different modes and tenses ; 
and has also a variety of conjugations, derived from the 
simple or radical form of the verb, which express different 
shades or modifications of its meaning. In this latter re- 
spect, a resemblance to the Hebrew will be observed. (1 ) 
The Simple form is that which may be written with the 
fewest letters, and has the simplest meaning, as: uku- 
tanda, to love. (2. ) The Relative, or, as it has been called, 
the Objective form, having the superadded signification of 
" for," or " in relation to," is derived from the simple form, 
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by inserting el before its final vowel, as: ukutandela, to 
love for ; for example : ni ya ngi sebenzela, you work for 
me. This form of the verb is often used with the infinitive 
mode, and with adverbs and nouns of place. But it sometimes 
merely conveys the signification of the simple form with 
greater force. (3.) The Causative form, having a causative 
signification superadded to that of the simple form, is derived 
by inserting is before the final vowel of the latter, as : uku- 
tandisa, to cause to love ; ukufundisa, to teach, from uku- 
funda, to learn. Neuter verbs, of the simple form, become 
active by putting on the causative form. (4. ) The Recipro- 
cal form, denoting a mutual interchange, where a thing is 
done by one to another, is derived from the simple form, by 
inserting an before its final vowel, as: ukutandana, to love 
one another; so: ukubona, to see; ukubonana, to see one 
another. (5.) The Reflexive form, denoting the performance 
of an action upon, or for the agent, is derived by prefixing zi 
to the simple form, as : ukuzitanda, to love one's self. 

Any two or more of the above forms may be combined, 
as : ukubeka, to lay up ; ukubekela, to lay up for ; ukuzibe- 
kela, to lay up for one's self; ukuzibekelisa, to cause to lay up 
for one's self; so: ukutenga, to buy ; ukuzitengelisa, to cause 
to buy for one's self. A conjugational characteristic may be 
several times repeated in the same form. This often gives 
intensity of signification, as : ukubona, to see ; ukubonisa, to 
cause to see ; ukubonisisa, to cause to see clearly, to demon- 
strate. 

Passive forms of a verb are made by suffixing kala to the 
root, or by dropping its final vowel and adding eka, as : uku- 
bona, to see ; ukubonakala, to appear ; ukuhlupa, to perse- 
cute ; ukuhlupeka, to suffer. 

The great variety of forms significant of mode and tense 
may be reduced to the number generally adopted in English. 

There are five modes, viz : the Infinitive, the Indicative, 
the Potential, the Imperative, and the Subjunctive, having 
the import usually given to them, respectively, in our own 
language. The characteristic of the Infinitive mode is uku, 
preceding the root of the verb, as : ukutanda, to love. The 
chief characteristic of the Potential is ga, or nga. When ob- 
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ligation is implied, ga is generally used, which is put before 
the pronominal subject ; when possibility is implied, nga is 
generally used, which is put after the pronoun. The Imper- 
ative is characterized by ma, though this particle is not al- 
ways employed. Irregular verbs, beginning with a vowel, 
take the euphonic prefix y in this mode, as : yenza, make, 
from ukuenza, to make ; but those beginning with a con- 
sonant take the euphonic yi before the root, as : yipa, give, 
from ukupa, to give. The Subjunctive is distinguished by 
uma, or u/cuba, preceding the indicative, as: umasi tan- 
dile, if we have loved. See the paradigm. 

Verbs have six tenses, viz : the Present, the Past,* (imper- 
fect,) the Future, the Present Perfect, (perfect,) the Past 
Perfect, (pluperfect,) and the Future Perfect, (second future.) 

The sign of the Present tense is the auxiliary ya, or za, 
from the verb ukuya, to go, or ukuza, to come. But some- 
times neither of these auxiliaries is used; the latter, za, 
seldom occurs. 

The sign of the Past is a, incorporated with the pronoun, 
or the substantive verb ba, as : ga tanda, or gi ba tanda, 
I was loving. 

The sign of the Future is o, incorporated with the pro- 
noun, as : bo tanda, they will love ; or else the auxiliary 
ya, or za, is used with the infinitive, the initial u of the in- 
finitive being dropped, as : gi ya kutanda, I shall love, liter- 
ally, I go to love, or gi za kutanda, I shall love, liter. I come 
to love. 

The sign of the Present Perfect is ile, le, or e, as : gi tandile, 
or gi tande, I have loved. 

The Past Perfect is made up of the perfect of the auxili- 
ary ba and that of the verb, united, as : gi be ngi tandile, I 
had loved, liter. I have been, I have loved. 

The Future Perfect is made up of the future of ba and 
the present perfect of the verb, united, as : goba ngi tandile, 
I shall have loved. 

By various changes and combinations of the principal aux- 
iliaries, ukuya, to go, ukuza, to come, and ukuba, to be, the 
verb is susceptible of almost innumerable inflections. 

* For the nomenclature of tenses here adopted, and the propriety of it, 
see Wells's Grammar, published at Andover. 
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The negative idea is affixed to verbs chiefly by means of 
the particles a and nga, thus: (1) a is inserted before the 
pronoun nominative, or nga before the verb, in all the modes 
and tenses, a, as the final vowel of a root, being changed into 
* in the indicative present and the imperative, and into i or e 
in the potential present, past, and future ; (2) nga is appended 
to the verb in the indicative past ; (3) nge is often used for 
nga in the potential ; (4) the auxiliary ya, or za, is always 
omitted in the negative form of the indicative present. See 
the paradigm. 

Paradigm of the Regular Verb ukutanda, to love, in the 
Active Voice, Affirmative and Negative. 









INFINITIVE 


MODE. 










Affirmative : Ukutanda, to love. 




Negative 


: Ukungatanda, not 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 


to love. 


Affirmative. 


Negative. 


I do love, or I love, etc. 


I do not love, or 






I love not, etc. 


J 






J 








§2 

S.8, 


Jo 


Singula 




J9 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


** 


1 




'S'E 










• -— 


1. gi ya t 


anda |5 


1. si ya tanda 


a ngi tandi 


a si tandi 


5£ 


u, um 


2. u •• 

3. u •• 


o"S 




2. ni •• •• 

3. ba- •• 


a ku 
a ka ■ 




ani •• 


1. 


•• "a 


o, aba 


aba •• 


2. 


in, im 


.. j .. 


•• 10. 


ama 


.. a •• 


a i 




a ka •• 


3. 


ili, i 


»li •• 


•• n. 


izi 


.. z i .. 


a li 




a zi ■• 


4. 


isi 


.. gi .. 


•• 12. 


imi 


.. j .. 


a si 




ai •• 


5. 


ulu, u 


-lu •• 


•• 






a lu 






6. 


um 


.. u •• 


.. 






a u 






7. 


ubu 


.. bu •• 


•• 






a bu • 






8. 


uku 


•• ku •• 


•• 






a ku • 








or 






Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 




Plural. 




1. gi tanda 


si tanda 


gi nga tan 


di 


si nga tandi 




2.u •• 


ni •• 


u •• 




ni •• 




3.u •• 


ba •• 


u •• 




ba •• 




etc 


. 


etc 




etc. 




e 


tc. 
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Past Tense. 



Affirmative. 
I loved, etc. 



Singular. 

1. ga tanda 

2. wa 

3. wa 

•• ya 

•• la 
•• sa 
•• lua 
etc. 



Plural. 

sa tanda 

na 

ba 

a 

za 

ya 



Negative. 
I did not love, etc. 



Singular. 

a ngi tanda nga 
a ku 
aka 
a i 
a li 
a si 
a lu 
etc. 



Plural. 

a si tanda nga 

a ni 

aba 

a ka 

a zi 

a i 



Future Tense. 



Affirmative. 
I shall or will love, etc. 



Singular. 

1. go tanda 

2. wo 

3. wo 
" yo 
•• lo 
•• so 
•• luo 
•• wo 
•• bo 
•• kuo 



Plural. 

so tanda 

no 

bo 

o 

zo 

yo 



Negative. 
I shall or will not love, etc. 



Singular, 
a ngi yi kutanda 
aku •• 
a ka •• 
a i 

a li •• 
a si •• 
a lu •• 
a u •• 
abu •• 
a ku •• 



Plural. 

a si yi kutanda 

a ni •• 

a ba ■■ 

a ka •• 

a zi •• 

a i •• 



or 



1. gi ya kutanda jsi ya kutanda 
etc. ' etc. 



la ngi ya kutanda la si ya kutanda 
I etc. i etc. 



Present Perfect Tense. 



Affirmative. 


Negative. 


I have loved, etc. 


I have not loved, etc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. gi tandile 


si tandile 


a ngi tandile 


a si tandile 


2. u 


ni ■• 


a ku 


a ni •• 


3. u 


ba •• 


aka 


aba •• 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 
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Past Perfect Tense. 



Affirmative. 
I had loved, etc. 

Singular, 

1. gi be ngi tandile 

2. u be u 
or, u bu _ 

3. e be e '} 
or, wabe e £ 



etc. 



Plural. 
si be si tandile 

ni be ni 

be be be 
or, babe be 



etc. 



Negative. 
I had not loved, etc. 

Singular. PluraL 

u be u nga > 
or,wabeungaS 
e be e nga j 
or, wa bee ngai 
etc. 



si be si nga tandile 
nibeninga •• 



babe be nga 
etc. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



Affirmative. 
I shall have loved. 

Singular. 

1. go ba ngi tandile 

2. wo ba u 

3. etc. 



etc. 

Plural. 

so ba si tandile 

no ba ni •• 
etc. 



Negative. 
I shall not have loved, etc. 



s* 



Singular. 

ngi yi kuba 
ngi tandile 
akuyikubau •• 
akayikubae •• 
a i yi kuba i 

etc. 



Plural. 

( a si yi kuba 
( si tandile 

aniyikubani •• 
abayikubabe •• 
etc. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



Present, or Future Tense. 

Affirmative. 
I may or can love, etc. 

Plural. 



Singular. 

1. gi nga tanda 

2. u •• •• 

3. a •• •• 

.. j 

.. ii .. .. 
etc. 



si nga tanda 



ba 



etc. 



Negative. 
I may not or cannot love, etc. 



Singular. 

a ngi nge tande > 
or, ginge •• $ 
a ku nge > 
or, u nge \ 
a ka nge ? 
or, a nge $ 
etc. 



Plural. 

a si nge tande 

or, si nge 
a ni nge 

or, ni nge 
a ba nge > 
or, be nge J 
etc. 






I must or ought to love, etc. 
Singular. 

1. ga ngi tanda 

2. ga u 

3. gae 
•• gai 

etc. 



I must not or ought not to love, etc. 



Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


ga si tanda 


ga ngi nga tandi 


ga si nga tandi 


gani •• 


ga u nga 


ga ni nga ■• 


gaba •• 


ga e nga 


ga ba nga •• 


gaa •• 


ga i nga 


ga a nga 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 
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Present, Past, or Future Tense. 



Affirmative. 


Negative. 


I might, could, would, or should 


I might, could, would, or should not 


love, etc. 


love, etc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


1. gi be ngi } 
nga, or ga > tanda 
be ngi nga 3 


si be si } . , 
nga $ tanda 


^He 


si be si nge tande 


2. u be u nga, •• 


ni be ni nga •• 


u be u nge 


ni be ni nge •• 


or ubu nga •• 


3.babebanga- 


e be e nge 


ba be ba nge •• 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


Present Perfect, or Future Perfect. 


Affirmative. 


Negative. 


I may, can, or must have loved, etc. 


I may, can, or must not have loved, 
et^* 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


L / n H tandile 
ba ngi $ 


Si baTS^ ik 


a , n ^ n ? e ? tandile 
be ngi S 


a si nge } . ■,-, 
, „ • ° } tandile 
be si ^ 


2. u nga ba u •• 


ningabani •• 


a ku nge be u •• 


a ni nge be ni •• 


3. a nga ba e ■• 


bangababa •• 


a ka nge be e •• 


abangebeba- 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


Present Perfect, or Past Perfect. 


Affirmative. 


Negative. 


I might, could, would or should have 


I might, could, would or should not 


loved, etc. 


have loved, etc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. gabengitandile 


ga be si tandile 


^ ben g^ tandile 
nga ) 

gat>e u nga •• 


nga ) 
gaDeninga •• 


2. ga be u 


ga be ni 


3. ga be e 


ga be ba 


ga be e nga •• 


gabebanga •• 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


Imperative Mode. 


Affirmative. 


Negative. 


Let me love, etc. 


Let me not love, etc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


1. ma ngi tande 


ma si tande 


ma ngi nga tandi 


ma si nga tandi 


2. tanda, or 


tanda ni, or 


u nga tandi, or 


ni nga tandi, or 


ma u tande 


ma ni tande 


ma u nga tandi 


ma ni nga tandi 


3. ma ka 


ma ba 


ma ka nga •• 


ma ba nga 


" ma i 


ma ka 


ma i nga 


ma ka nga '• 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 
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Participles. 




Present. 


Affirmative. 


Negative. 


I loving, etc. 


I not loving, etc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


gi tanda 


si tanda 


gi nga tandi 


si nga tandi 


u 


ni •• 


u nga 


ni nga •• 


e 


be •• 


e nga •• 


be nga •• 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


Present 


Perfect. 


Affirmative. 


Negative. 


I having loved, etc. 


I having not loved, etc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


gi tandile 


si tandile 


gi nga tandile 


si nga tandile 


u 


ni 


u nga 


ni nga 


e 


be •• 


e nga 


be nga 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 



The Passive Voice is formed from the active, by inserting 
m before the final vowel of the verb in the several modes and 
tenses, as : 



Active. 
tanda, 
tande, . 
tandi, 
tandile, 
tanda nga, 



Passive. 

tandua. 

tandue. 

tandui. 

tandiwe. 

tandua nga. 



But many verbs vary from this general rule. Most of the 
irregular verbs, and some of the regular, form the passive by 
inserting iw before the final vowel, as: ukuaka, to build; 
ukuakiwa, to be built ; so : ukuti, to say ; ukutiwa, to be said. 
There are also many euphonic changes made in forming the 
passive ; for example : b, preceded by a vowel, is changed to 
ty, as : vkuloba, to write, to paint ; ukulotyua, to be painted • 
mb is changed to nj, as : ukubatnba, to catch ; ukubanjua, 
to be caught ; p, in the final syllable, is changed to ty, as : 
ukubopa, to bind, ukubotyua, to be bound. 
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The substantive verb, ukuba, is seldom used in the present 
tense, except in the imperative mode. But in a predicate 
clause, where the present tense of the substantive verb is un- 
derstood, the personal pronoun nominative generally takes a 
sort of euphonic particle between itself and the predicate. 
The particles used are, radically, ng and y. Ng is used before 
nouns whose initial vowel is u, and y before nouns whose 
initial vowel is i; as : gi ngumuntu, I am a man, liter. I a 
man ; ba ngabantu, they are people, liter, they people ; u 
yinkosi, he is a king, liter, he a king. The substantive 
verb ukuba is inflected like a regular verb, except that it 
has no present tense, and forms the second person impera- 
tive, like other irregular verbs beginning with a consonant, 
by prefixing yi, thus : yiba, be thou. The first person sin- 
gular of the past tense is ga ba, I was ; of the future, go ba, 
or gi ya kuba, I shall be ; of the present perfect, gi be, I have 
been, etc. 

Ukuba na, literally, to be with, is used in the sense of the 
English verb " to have ;" as : wa ba nezinkomo, he had 
cattle, liter, he was with cattle ; bo ba nobomi, they shall have 
life; bo ba na bo, they shall have it (life); gi be nencuadi, 
I have had a book ; gi be na yo, I have had it ; go ba 
namanhla, I shall have strength ; go ba na wo, I shall have it. 

Adverbs. 

The place of adverbs is supplied by the use of verbs car- 
rying in themselves the force of adverbs, as : ukulunga, to 
do well ; ukulungisa, to make right ; ukuandula, to be first. 
Of proper adverbs, some are always interwoven with the 
inflection of the verb, for example, se or sa, ke or ka, 
meaning "just now," "already," as: ukuhla se ku vutiwe, 
the food is just ready ; a si ka tandi, we do not yet love. Ze, 
de, and da, signifying " until," are always preceded by the 
same pronoun as that which follows them, and is the nomina- 
tive to the verb, as : ba de ba tandile, until they have loved. 
Many of the adverbs are words compounded either of a 
preposition and a noun, as: gemihla, daily, by day; ga- 
manhla, powerfully, by strength ; or of a pronoun and an 
adjective, as : kuhle, well ; or of a preposition and an adverb, 
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or of two prepositions, as 
fore. The following are 
verbs : 



: gapi, whence ; gapambile, be- 
some of the more important ad- 



1. Of Time : 


3. Of Manner : 


apa, 


when. 


gani (na)? 


how? 


emini, 


at midday. 


gapi (na) ? 


whence ? 


futi, 


again. 


impela, 


utterly. 


gomso, 


tomorrow. 


kakulu, 


greatly, 


izolo, 


yesterday. 


kangaka, 


so much. 


kaloku, 


now. 


njalo, 


so, thus. 


2. Of Place : 






apa, 


here. 


4. Other adverbs : 


apo, 

galapaya, 

kufupi, 


there. 

yonder. 

near. 


ai, 

amanga, 

ehi 


no. 

no, it is false 

yes. 

like. 

but, only. 

yes. 


pambile, 
pansi, 
pezulu, 
pi (na)? 


before, 
below, 
above, 
where ? 


jenga, 
kodua, 
yebo, 



The adverb of place signifying " here he, she, it is," " there 
he, she, it is," and " there he, she, it is yonder," varies accord- 
ing to the class of the noun referred to ; thus, for nouns of the 
first class, we have : nangu, here is ; nango, there is ; nan- 
guya, there is yonder ; for nouns of the second class : nansi, 
here is ; nanso, there is ; nansiya, there is in the distance ; 
and for nouns of the eighth class : naku, here is ; nako, there 
is ; nakuya, there is yonder ; for example : nangu umuntu, 
here is a man ; nanso inkabi, there is an ox ; nambaya aban- 
tu, there are people yonder. 

Prepositions. 

Several of the prepositions are never used singly, but al- 
ways go in pairs, the principal preposition being followed by 
ku, or na ; as : pezu ku elitye, upon a rock ; eduze nenhlu, 
near the house. The necessity for many prepositions is su- 
perseded by using the locative case, as : ba sebenza ensimini, 
they worked in the garden ; imiti, trees, emitini, among, in 
the trees : inhlu, the house, enhluini, at, in, to the house. 
Some of the principal prepositions are : — 
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emva, 


after, behind. 


pantsi, 


beneath. 


ga, 


for. 


pakati, 


within. 


gu, 


by. 


pezu, 


above. 


klL, 


to. 


pambi, 


before. 


na, 


with. 


pesheya, 


beyond. 



Conjunctions. 

The conjunctions of this dialect are few in number. 
The Zulus, like other ignorant and barbarous people, un- 
accustomed to lengthened trains of reasoning, or continued 
thought, generally make use of short and abrupt sentences, 
which require but few connectives. The principal words 
used as conjunctions are : — 



gokuba, 
jengokuba, as. 
kodua, but. 

and. 



for, because. 



na, 



ukuba, 

uma, 

ungabi, 



that, if. 

if. 

lest. 



Interjections. 



The principal interjections are : — cm ! mame ! tnarno ! 
maye ! o ! ou ! 

Derivation of Words. 

A Derivative is formed from its primitive, by giving the lat- 
ter an initial or a termination, or by making some change in 
the initial or the. termination. The primitives of this dialect 
are very few, being far outnumbered by the derivatives. 
Thus, from the single primitive root uku&owa, to see, may be 
formed fifteen or twenty derivatives, some of which are: — 



uku bonisa, 
bonisisa, 
bonela, 

bonelela, 

zibona, 

zibonela, 



{ 

zibonelisa, \ 



to cause to see. 
. . demonstrate. 
. . see for. 
. . look and imi- 
tate, 
see one's self, 
see for one's 
self. 

cause to see for 
one's self. 



ukubonana, I 



•• bonakala, 
•• bonaka- i 
lisa, i 
umboneli, 
imbonisisi, 
isibonelelo, 
isibonekiso, 
isibonakala, 



to see one 
another. 

. . appear. 

. . cause to 
appear. 

a spectator. 

an overseer. 

an emblem. 

a sign. 

a prospect. 
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Nouns are derived from verbs : (1) by prefixing the initial 
um to the root, and changing the final vowel into i ; such 
nouns are generally personal, as: ukufundisa, to teach; um- 
fundisi, a teacher; (2) by prefixing the initial um, and 
changing the final vowel to o ; such nouns often denote the 
instrument for performing the action of the verb, as : uku- 
tyanela, to sweep ; umtyanelo, a broom : (3) by prefixing the 
initial in, and changing the final vowel to o; such nouns de- 
note the idea of the verb abstractly considered, as : ukuAoA- 
lisa, to deceive ; inkohliso, deception ; (4) by prefixing isi, 
and terminating in o ; as : ukuona, to sin ; isono, sin ; uku- 
bopa, to bind ; isibopo, a band. 

Diminutives are formed from other nouns by adding ana, 
na, or yana, and sometimes omitting, or changing the ter- 
mination, as : abantu, men ; abanluana, children ; inja, a 
dog ; injana, a little dog ; inkomo, a cow ; inkonyana, a calf. 

Prom adjectives are derived abstract nouns, by prefixing 
ubu, as : kulu, great ; ubukulu, greatness ; hie, good ; ubuhle, 
goodness. 

The derivation of verbs from verbs has been already no- 
ticed. The derivation of adverbs from nouns and preposi- 
tions has been referred to, as : gemihla, (ga, for + imihla, 
day,) daily; and from a pronoun and an adjective, as : kuhle, 
(Am, it + hie, nice,) well. 

I have thus endeavored to present some of the leading 
features of the Zulu dialect, as fully as time would allow ; 
and so to do it, that a comparison between this and any 
other languages of the Continent, of which a similar account 
should be given, might be intelligibly instituted. I shall next 
condense such information as I have been able to obtain 
either here, or at Cape Town, respecting the dialects of 
Southern Africa generally. 

Umsunduzi Mission Station. 
March 24, 1848. 
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II. Classification of Dialects of Southern Africa. 

In the present state of our information, it appears that all 
the native dialects of Africa, south of the Equator, or rather 
south of Jebel-el-Kumr, (the Mountains of the Moon,) may 
be reduced to two classes. 

The first, or most ancient, may be called the Click Class. 
It represents the language spoken by the earliest inhabitants 
of this part of the Continent, and embraces the cognate dia- 
lects of the Hottentots, and the Corannas, the Namaquas, and 
the Bushmen, a scattered population inhabiting the northern 
frontier of Cape colony and the banks of the Gariep, or Or- 
ange river. These dialects are gradually going into disuse, 
and the time may not be far distant when all which shall 
remain of them will be their history, a few religious books 
published in them by former missionaries, and perhaps some 
of their clicks, which may have passed into the neighboring 
tongues. The chief characteristics of this class are deep as- 
pirated gutturals, other harsh consonants, and a multitude of 
ugly, inimitable clicks. 

The second may be called the Alliterative Class. It dif- 
fers widely from the former. Instead of the endless, and, to 
a European, unutterable jargons of the other class, its pronun- 
ciation is flowing and harmonious ; and its structure is sim- 
ple, systematic and beautiful. Its most remarkable and dis- 
tinguishing feature is its alliteration, or euphonic concord, 
which is a peculiar assimilation of initial sounds, produced 
by prefixing the same letter, or letters, to several words in the 
same proposition, related to, or connected with one another. 
This principle has been already briefly presented in my re- 
marks upon the Zulu dialect, where it is found in one of its 
most perfect forms. The initial element of the leading noun 
re-appears either in a euphonic letter, or some other form, at 
the beginning of each of the dependent or related words in the 
sentence, as : abantu bake bonke abakoluayo ba Mala ba de 
ba be ba qedile, all his faithful men remained until they had 
finished ; izinto zetu zonke ezilungileyo zi vela ku ' Tixo, all 
our good things come from God. But the alliteration is not 
always so manifest as in these examples. It is sometimes 
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obscured by contractions in the initial element of the noun, 
and euphonic changes in contiguous vowels, as : izui (ilizui) 
lake li lungile, his word is good ; umfazi wake wa pendula 
wa ti, (umfazi uake ua pendula ua ti,) his wife answered 
and said. So strong is the influence of this inclination to con- 
cord produced by the repetition of initials, that it controls the 
distinction of number, and quite subordinates that of gender, 
and tends to mould the pronoun after the likeness of the ini- 
tial element of the noun to which it refers, as : amadoda ake 
a ya hamba, (the) men of him they do walk ; abafazibake 
ba ya hamba, (the) women of him they do walk ; izintom- 
bi zake zi ya hamba, (the) daughters of him they do walk ; 
imihlambi yake i ya hamba, (the) flocks of him they do 
walk ; inkabi yake i ya hamba, (the) ox of him he does 
walk. In the first four of these examples, the pronouns a, 
ba, zi and i are of the same number, but they differ in form 
according to the initial elements of the nouns to which they 
refer. In the second and third examples, the pronouns ba 
and zi are of the same gender, but of different forms, while, 
in the last two examples, the pronouns i and i are of differ- 
ent genders, but of the same form, according to the initial 
elements of the nouns for which they stand. 

These remarks and examples, in connection with what has 
been said upon the Zulu dialect, may be sufficient to give 
some idea of the chief characteristic of this class of African 
tongues. 

The principal families of dialects which are at present 
known to belong to the Alliterative Class, are these four, viz : 
the Zulu, or Kafir; the Sechuana; the Damara; and the 
Congo. 

1. The first named family, embracing the cognate dialects 
Zulu, Kafir, and Fingo, extends along the south-eastern coast 
of Africa, from near Delagoa bay on the North, to the Great 
Fish river, or the old colonial boundary on the South, and from 
the Indian ocean inland, to the great chain of mountains by 
which it is separated from the Sechuana family. The Zulu 
dialect is spoken by the natives in Natal colony ; by the 
Amazulu, whose country extends from the Utugala river 
nearly to Delagoa bay, and inland to the Drakenberg or 
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Q,uathlamba mountains ; and by the subjects of Umosele- 
katsi, who formerly occupied a country near the Kuruchane 
mountains, but having been driven thence in 1837, by the 
Boers, retired to the north-east, and is supposed to dwell, at 
present, somewhere inland from Inhambane. The Kafir 
dialect is spoken by the Amaxosa or Kafirs proper, who re- 
side along the coast, between the Fish and Bashi rivers; 
by the Abatembu or Tambukis, now occupying a tract of 
country between the upper branches of the Kei and the 
Tarka district of the Colony ; and by the Amaponda, living 
chiefly upon the banks of the Umzimvubu. This dialect is 
closely allied to the Zulu. The principal points of difference 
are such as might be expected from the different geographi- 
cal position of the two tribes from which the names of the 
dialects are taken. The Zulu being the farthest removed 
from foreign tongues, especially the Hottentot, is compara- 
tively free of clicks and words of foreign extraction, in both 
which the Kafir abounds. The latter also seeks to abbre- 
viate and contract its words, while the former delights in full 
forms. The other sister of the Zulu, the Fingo dialect, is the 
language of several tribes or remnants of tribes, scattered in 
various places. Among these are the Fingos or Amafengu, 
many of whom reside in the old Colony ; the Amabaca, re- 
ported as about to settle on the borders of Natal colony ; the 
Matabeles, remnants of tribes which have settled in different 
parts of the Bechuana country, chiefly along the Blue moun- 
tains, and the Caledon river ; and the Amaswazi or Baraputses, 
a large and powerful tribe living north-west of the Amazulu, 
and extending nearly to Delagoa bay. The language of the 
Amaswazi has been reckoned as of the Fingo branch, 
though in many of its features it rather resembles the Zulu 
dialect. Indeed, all the dialects of the Fingo branch seem 
to approximate nearer to the Zulu than to the Kafir, in every 
respect, with the exception of consonantal changes, which 
are its peculiar feature. 

The following examples may give some idea of the dia- 
lectical variations in the triad above mentioned : 
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English. 


Zulu,. 


Kafir. 


Fingo. 


Arrive 


fika 


fika 


figa. 


Bread 


isinkua 


isonka 


isinkua. 


Cattle 


izinkomo 


inkomo 


itinkomo. 


Cook 


peka 


peka 


penga. 


Eyes 


atnehlo 


amehlo 


amaso. 


Father (my) 


ubaba 


ubawo 


ubaba. 


Man 


indoda 


indoda 


intonta. 


Person 


umuntu 


umutu 


umuntu. 


Rain 


imvula 


imvula 


infula. 


Run 


1 g'jima 


gidima 


gijima. 


Water 


1 amanzi 


amanzi 


amanti. 



2. The second or Sechuana family of the Alliterative Class 
comprises the dialects spoken by the Basutos, Barolongs, 
Baharutsis, Batlokuas or Mantalis, Batlapis, — in a word, by all 
the great Bechuana tribes of Southern Africa. Their coun- 
try may be described, in general terms, as extending from 
23° to 29° of East Longitude, and from the Orange river north- 
ward, to a little beyond the tropic of Capricorn. Some of 
the general features of this family are exhibited in the follow- 
ing notes, drawn from the Etudes sur la Langue Sechuana, 
by Rev. B. Casalis, a missionary of the Paris Missionary So- 
ciety, now laboring among the Sechuanas. 

The Sechuana language is rich in names for external ob- 
jects, but very deficient in metaphysical terms. It has no 
words signifying "spirit," "conscience," etc., and none to ex- 
press the abstractions of mind. Harmony and clearness are 
its chief qualities. Its words generally have from two to four 
syllables, each syllable being composed of one consonant and 
one vowel following it. The noun is composed of a variable 
prefix and a radical. The plural number is formed from the 
singular by changing the prefix le into ma, as : legeba, plu- 
ral mageba ; mo into ba, as : motu, man, plural batu, men ; 
se into li; and bo into ma; or else the plural is marked by 
the prefix li. The article is nothing but the prefix of the 
noun repeated, and is used to bind the adjective to the sub- 
stantive, as : sefate se segolu, great tree, liter, tree the great. 
The adjectives are few, because of the frequent employment 
of nouns to express attributes, as : motu oa musa, man of 
amiability, i. e. amiable man. The adjective takes the pre- 
fix of the substantive to which it belongs, and is always 
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placed after the noun, as: selomo se segolu, precipice the 
great. The place of the comparative degree is often supplied 
by employing the verb feta, to surpass ; yet comparison is 
regularly expressed by the preposition go, to, towards. The 
pronoun of the third person accommodates itself to the prefix 
of the substantive to which it relates. Thus, the prefix se 
gives the pronoun sona, or sea, before the verb ; le gives lona, 
or lea ; bo, — bona, or boa ; li, — chona, or lid ; and a, — ana, 
or a, as : serutu sa moseme ki sona se seintle, the basket of 
rush it is beautiful, — where se of serutu combines with the 
preposition oa, of, and makes sa, unites itself with the 
pronoun ona, and makes sona, becomes the article se, and 
prefixed to the adjective intle makes seintle; all of which 
shows the control of the subject over the other parts of the 
sentence. The verb has three forms, the Efficient, Causa- 
tive, and Relative ; and each form has three voices, the ac- 
tive, the passive, and the middle, as : Eff. act. kia reka, I 
buy ; pass, kia rekoa, I am bought ; mid. kia iteka, I buy 
myself ; Caus. act. kia rekisa, I cause to buy ; pass, kia re- 
kisoa, I am caused to buy ; mid. kia itekisa, I cause myself 
to buy ; Rel. act. kia rekela, I buy for, etc. A few verbs 
have a reciprocal force, as : bofa, to bind ; bofana, to bind 
one another. Some have an intensive force, as: bofsisa, to 
bind very strong, etc., etc. These notes, derived from " a 
very creditable work for completeness and simplicity," are 
sufficient to give some idea of the Sechuana language ; and, 
compared with the foregoing account of the Zulu dialect, 
show the affinity of the two families. 

An interesting fact concerning the dialects of south-eastern 
Africa is, that their divergence from one another corresponds 
with the geographical relations of the tribes which speak them. 
Thus, from the Great Fish river to the Natal colony there is 
a gradual approximation of the Kafir dialects to the Zulu. 
So, from the Q,uathlamba mountains, which border the Na- 
tal colony, to the farthest Bechuana tribes, there is a gradual 
divergence from the Zulu. Accordingly, the Sechuana fam- 
ily has been divided by some into two branches, the eastern 
and the western. The difference between them lies chiefly 
in consonantal changes, the eastern dialects being softer than 
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the western, and more like the Zulu. The soft aspirate of 
the eastern tribes becomes a guttural among the western. 
The I and s of the former become r with the latter ; the / 
and the p of the one become h, sh, tl, or ts in the other. 
The following specimens, taken respectively from the Zulu, 
the Sesuto, a dialect of the eastern branch of the Sechuana, 
and the Setlapi, a dialect of the western branch of that 
family, will serve to show the resemblance and difference 
between the two branches of the Sechuana, and between the 
Sechuana and Zulu families : 



English. 


Zulu. 


Sesuto. 


Setlapi. 


Enter 


ngena 


kena 


tsena. 


Eyes 


amehlo 


matlo 


matlo. 


Father 


ubaba 


ntate 


rara. 


Fire 


umlilo 


mulelo 


mulelo. 


Foot 


unyawo 


lenao 


lonao. 


Hand 


isanhla 


seatla 


seatla. 


Life 


ubomi 


bopelo 


botselo. 


Live 


pila 


pela 


tsera. 


Milk 


amasi 


mafi 


mashi. 


Night 


ubusuku 


bosigo 


bosigo. 


Tree 


umuti 


sefate 


setlare. 


Water 


amanzi 


metsi 


metse. 


"Woman 


umfazi 


masari 


masari. 



3. The Damara family includes the dialects spoken by the 
Damara tribes which dwell on the western coast of Africa, 
between Benguela and Namaqualand, or from about 17° to 
23° of South Latitude, and from the coast to about 19° of East 
Longitude. The Damaras are divided into two branches, 
called the Hill Damaras, and the Cattle Damaras or Damaras 
of the Plain. The dialect of the Hill Damaras, who live 
immediately to the north and north-east of Namaqualand, is 
the same as that of the Namaquas, and is therefore included 
in the Click Class of African tongues. But the dialect of the 
Damaras of the Plain, who dwell beyond the Hill Damaras, 
is evidently cognate with the Sechuana and Zulu families. 
This affinity was first noticed by Rev. Mr. Archbell, for a 
time a missionary among the Bechuanas, and the author of a 
Sechuana grammar, who made the Damaras two visits, one 
by way of Walwich bay, and the other by way of Namaqua- 
land ; and his opinion has since been confirmed by Rev. 
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Mr. Haddy, formerly a missionary in Kafirland, but now la- 
boring among the Damaras. Mr. Haddy has published a 
small book in the Damara dialect, in which the characteris- 
tics of the Alliterative Class are clearly discernible. 

4. The Congo family includes the dialects spoken on the 
western coast, in the countries of Congo, Loango, Angola, 
and Benguela, extending from 17° to at least 4° of South Lati- 
tude, and probably quite to the Equator, or even to the Cam- 
erun mountains. All the dialects of this extensive region 
seem to be closely allied to each other, and to have an inter- 
esting peculiarity, which long since attracted the attention of 
travellers and missionaries. An expedition under Diego Cam, 
on discovering and ascending the river Zaire, about 1488, 
found the shores "filled with people exceedingly black, and 
speaking a language which, though Diego knew those spoken 
in other parts of the coast, was wholly unintelligible to him." 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several Roman 
Catholic missionaries, laboring in Congo, observed that the 
language of the people possessed a striking peculiarity in its 
structure, for which they could not account. According to 
De Grandpre, the language of the whole of Congo " is ex- 
tremely musical and flexible ; not particularly sonorous, but 
very agreeable ; with a perfect syntax, and bearing in some 
points a resemblance to the Latin." A grammar of the Bun- 
da language, as spoken in Congo and Angola, published by 
a missionary of the Propaganda, " acknowledges the exist- 
ence of an extensive alliteration, produced by what we call 
the euphonic concord ;"* and the fact stated in the Mission- 
ary Magazine, published at Graham's Town, that " the 
principal characteristic of the Bunda language consists in the 
singular and plural of its nouns, and the voices, tenses, and 
persons of the verbs, being distinguished by prefixes instead 
of terminations," shows that the Congo family is nearly re- 
lated to the Zulu and Sechuana, and consequently belongs 
to the Alliterative Class. This conclusion is sustained by 
comparing with the Zulu and Sechuana a few words se- 
lected by Rev. Mr. Casalis, from a work of M. Donville on 
the Congo, which belong to a dialect of the Congo family, 
termed the Mogialona : 

* Boyce's Introduction to Kafir Grammar. 
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English. 


Zulu. 


Sechuana. 


Mogialona. 


Beat 


beta 


betsa 


beta. 


Bite 


luma 


luma 


lumata. 


Die 


fa 


fua 


fua. 


Five 


hlanu 


tlanu 


tanu. 


Name 


igama 


leina 


gina. 


Rain 


imvula 


pula 


fula. 


Three 


tatu 


taru 


tatu. 


Water 


amanzi 


metse 


masa. 



The writer also heard remarks from Rev. Mr. Walker, of 
the Gabun mission, during his visit to the United States, re- 
specting the language of the Mpongwe people, among Avhom 
he had resided, which might be applied to the Zulu.* 

The other languages of the Alliterative Class, dialects 
spoken in that vast and unexplored part of Africa which lies 
between the tropic of Capricorn, the Mountains of the Moon, 
LoAver Guinea and the Indian Ocean, are too little known to 
us, at present, to warrant an attempt to classify them accord- 
ing to their families. The following remarks respecting 
them are mostly taken from the Missionary Magazine, for 
1847. In this periodical it is said : 

" All the research yet made, proves that the languages spo- 
ken in this extensive portion of South Africa are at least simi- 
lar to those of the Kaffir and Sechuana families ; and, in many 
cases, Kaffir and Sechuana roots have been detected. The 
Delagea bay dialect has every appearance of belonging to the 
Fingoe branch of the Kaffir family, an opinion which is cor- 
roborated by the fact that some of the Amafengu, when living 
in their own countries, were in the habit of trading with the 
tribes in that neighborhood. In all probability, other dialects 
spoken still higher up the coast, as those of Inhambane, So- 
fala, and Quilimane, will be found to belong to the Kaffir 
family. The languages of the interior regions, in the same 
latitudes, are supposed to belong to the Sechuana family. 
To this effect the Rev. R. Giddy writes in one of his letters 
to the General Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missions. ' As 

"This relationship between the Mpongwe and the Zulu, noticed by Mr. 
Grout, has been abundantly confirmed by Mr. Wilson's Grammar of the 
Mpongwe. 

J. w. G. 
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far,' Mr. Giddy observes, ' as we can ascertain from incidental 
information, obtained now and then from the north and 
north-east, these regions are densely inhabited with people, all 
speaking the Secliuana language, or some dialect of it, and 
living in a far more compact and congregated state than those 
tribes inhabiting the southern regions.' " 

" At some distance from the coast, and about due north 
from the mouths of the river Zambesi and Q,uilimane, lie 
the Makoas, to which nation many of the emancipated slaves 
of the Colony belong. They are supposed to extend from 
about 17° to 9° or 10° South Latitude. Still farther in the 
interior, and to the north-west of Mozambique, from which 
place they are thought to be two or three months' journey, 
dwell the Monjous. From Mozambique to as far as Nom- 
basa and Nelinda, along the coast, lie the Sowauli, or, as they 
are termed by Dr. Krapf, the Sooahelees. Some of these 
people are also found in the interior of the island of Zanzi- 
bar, where they are called Nookhaden. From a statement 
of Dr. Krapf, in the Missionary Register, it would appear 
that the Sooahelee language is spoken a considerable distance 
beyond Nelinda. On his visiting Barawa, about 2° North Lat- 
itude, he thus writes : ' The language of Barawa is Somalee, 
but most of the inhabitants understand the Sooahelee lan- 
guage, which is spoken from Nukdeesha to Mozambique, but 
only on the coast, not in the interior. The tribes inland 
from Nombasa are called Wonicas and Wakambas, the former 
inhabiting the plains, and the latter dwelling in the hills and 
forests. The language of the Wakambas seems to be similar 
to that of the Wonicas; and those Wakambas who have 
much intercourse with the Wonicas, understand and speak 
the Wonica language perfectly well.' " 

With reference to these different tribes, Mr. Boyce observes, 
in his introduction to Mr. Archbell's Sechuana grammar, that 
they " speak languages only slightly differing from the Se- 
chuana spoken near the Cape Colony. An Arab," he adds, 
" who had travelled for commercial purposes from Nombasa 
to Mozambique, at some distance from the sea-coast, gave 
the writer some specimens of the language spoken among 
the tribes through which he had passed, in which Kaffir and 
Sechuana words were easily recognized. Natives conveyed 
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from the interior to Mozambique, and from thence taken to 
the Bechuana country, have found no difficulty in making 
themselves understood ; sufficient proof, this, of a radical 
identity of language." 

This opinion is supported by that of Dr. Adamson, of Cape 
Town, who has had the opportunity of inspecting two manu- 
script grammars, prepared by Dr. Krapf, one of which ap- 
pears to be that of the Sooahelee tongue, referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, which he found to be a slightly modi- 
fied form of the Sechuana. 

" A language similar to the Congoese is said to be spoken 
by a people called Kazumbu, some of whom have been found 
among the liberated Africans at St. Helena. They live at 
such a distance from the coast, that, to arrive at any posses- 
sion of the t Portuguese, they are obliged to travel three or 
four moons, often over burning deserts. Their language 
seems to resemble the dialects spoken by the Vishi-Congos, 
and Congos, in several of its words, especially the numerals. 
The language of the Molouas, who are supposed to live 
about the centre of the Continent, in the same latitude with 
Angola and Bonda, is very similar to the Bnnda, as slaves 
from Moloua learn the latter almost immediately on their 
arrival in Angola."* 

Some additional light has been thrown upon the languages 
of the interior by a visit of Rev. T. Arbousset, of the Paris 
Missionary Society, to some captured Negroes near Cape 
Town, in 1845. He says : " I found the number of cap- 
tured Negroes to amount to two hundred ahd sixty-two, be- 
longing to three principal tribes, namely, the Makoas, Maze- 
nas, and Koniunkues. The Koniunkues seem to be the 
farthest removed in the interior. One of them assured me 
that he had been three or four months in one Arab gang, be- 
fore they reached the channel of Mozambique. The Maze- 
nas live nearer the coast, probably between the former and 
the Makoas. The language of the Koniunkues is soft and 
musical ; the words simple and liquid, the vowels distinct, 
and almost always one to every consonant, as in Kaffir and 
Sechuana, which it much resembles ; but it has not the dis- 
agreeable click of the former, from what I know of it."f 

"Dr. Adamson's speech at Wesl. Miss. Meeting, in 1846. 
f Commercial Advertiser, published at Cape Town. 
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The following examples of words belonging to several of 
the preceding languages, will be confirmatory of their gene- 
eral identity with the Kafir and Sechuana : 



English. 

Bird - 

Eyes 

Flesh 

Pig 

Three 

Tree 

Two 

Water 


Kafir. 

inyoni 

amehlo 

innyama 

ingulubi 

amatatu 

umti 

amabini 

amanzi 


Sechtiana. 


Delagoa. 


Malum. 


Monjou. 


Suaheli. 


Koniunkue. 


nunyane 

matlo 

nama 

kulubi 

mararu 

sefate 

maberi 

metse 


yonyane 

tihlo 

innyamo 

golua 

mararu 

mabizi 
amati 


mini 
meto 
inama 
kolua 

mazi 


nuni 
mezo 
niyama 
leguluvi 

mizi 


matsho 
yamo 

madato 

mabizi 


maro. 

mataru. 
mote, 
mapele. 
mose. 



The foregoing is the amount of the most authentic and re- 
cent information which I have been able to obtain, here and 
in Cape colony, respecting the languages of those numerous 
aboriginal tribes of Africa which dwell south of Jebel el- 
Kumr, or the Mountains of the Moon. I have already drawn 
out the subject to such an extent that I will say nothing of 
their probable origin. 

Umsunduzi Mission Station. 
April 14, 1848. 
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